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of the canonists he used,1 His method in the first part of
his treatise was simply to describe every formality which
an episcopal election involved in its due order, paying great
attention to any technical difficulties which might arise.
This text he accompanied with an expositio giving references,
to his authorities and pointing out any questions on which
the commentators and glossators were not in agreement.
The canonists he quoted were mostly those of his own and
the preceding generation, Henry of Susa, Bernard of
Parma, Innocent IV, Bernard of Compostella, Geoffrey of
Trani; references to earlier authorities, as Gratian, are in-
frequent. Hence the interest of his Tractates, for by turn-
ing its pages one gets an insight into the vast number of
election difficulties, academic and technical, which troubled
the schools and the ecclesiastical courts in the period we
consider, the years 1215-72.
II
The Charter of King John of 21 November 1214* thus
corresponded in time to the adequate definition of canonical
procedure. In its text, a renunciation was made of such
royal rights over conventual churches as had at any time
been exercised by King John or his predecessors; but the
custody of the temporalities, the right to grant a licence,
or plead legitimate exceptions against the person of the
elect in an ecclesiastical court, were retained. If the king
delayed either his licence or assent, an election, none the less,
was valid. In short, the charter admitted the freedom of
conventual churches to elect pastors according to canonical
procedure. Such freedom would be exercised under the
direct supervision of the Papacy, for there were no restric-
tions on appeals. The charter confirmed by Innocent III
and successive popes3 was, on the whole, formally observed;4
1 Op. cit., p. 168.
3  Stubbs, Charters (ed. Davis), pp. 283-4.                      3 Concilia, i. 621.
4  The grant of the royal licence and assent was worked into the canonical pro-
cedure.  (See below, pp. 64, 65.) The Patent or Close Rolls show that, except in
one or two cases, the licences to elect were duly granted.  But there were complaints
throughout the period that the terms of the charter were not kept (e,g. Cat. Papal
Letters, i. 65 $ and see below, p. 87). The author of the De Modis Electionis
Cehbrandis discusses what procedure should be observed if the king were to refuse
to grant a licence to elect (Gerwase of Canterbury', ii. 124).